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ness, such errors in taste, is extremely 
difficult, for there is no median line to go 
by. The critic of today if he be wise will 
content himself with pointing out fearlessly 
the extremes between which the pendulum 
swings, leaving any attempt at determina- 
tion of its resting point to be undertaken 
by others. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

REARRANGEMENT OF 
STAINED GLASS INCLUDING 
SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

J HE display of works of decorative art 
in museums presents few more difficult 
problems than that of the installation of 




ROUNDEL 
FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 

examples of stained glass. The necessity 
for sufficient light in the galleries frequently 
precludes the filling of side-windows with 
colored glass, while the glass itself does not 
show to best advantage if much overhead 
light is admitted. There is, however, a 
happy mean whereby light sufficient for 
objects in cases may be admitted from 
overhead but so controlled as to darken 
the inside surfaces of stained glass shown 
in side-windows. An experiment along 
these lines is seen in the recent installation 
of forty-six pieces of stained glass of the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century in the 
Gold Room (Floor II, Room 32) of the 
Museum. 

A strictly chronological arrangement 
has not been possible, due to the varying 
shapes and sizes of the pieces, but in general 



the earlier glass is in the windows to the 
right of the entrance, the later glass to the 
left. 

In the first window in the right-hand wall 
Gothic glass of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries from France, Eng- 
land, and Germany has been grouped. It is 
at first characterized by heavy leading 
studied carefully in connection with the 
design, by the employment chiefly of full 
pure color whose general tone is deep and 
rich, and by a bold use of paint with very 
little gradation between its tones. The 
three roundels in the lower left-hand corner 
show glass painting developing through 
these centuries in three countries — France, 
Germany, and England. The first and the 
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last are recent acquisitions by the Museum 
and have not before been shown. The 
French example, 1 a piece from the four- 
teenth century, is a detail from a larger 
composition. The whole essential portion 
of the design is marked by the leading and 
the juxtaposed colors, the painted decora- 
tion playing a subsidiary part. The glass is 
of uneven thickness, which gives variety to 
the color values. The second little roundel 2 
is an English piece of the fifteenth century 
illustrative of a type which depends en- 
tirely upon its painted design. Occupying 
the whole of the center is the Eagle of 
Saint John the Evangelist painted in 
brown on whitish glass, with pointed radia- 
tions of yellow. The eagle holds in his bill a 

1 Acc. No. 21.87.2; diameter 9 inches. 

2 Ace. No 2 1 .87. 1 ; diameter 7I inches. 
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scroll bearing the legend: "In Principio 
erat v'bu" (In Principio erat V[er]bu[m], 
St. John I: i). This circular piece of 
glass was originally in one piece, but has 
been broken and mended. A narrow bor- 
der of clear blue sur- 
rounds the painted 
design. 

In the next window 
in the same wall, 
glass principally of 
the sixteenth century 
is shown, transitional 
between Gothic and 
Renaissance. Al- 
though considerable 
detail of Gothic char- 
acter appears, the 
tendency in the work 
is away from the mo- 
saic idea so marked in 
the earlier glass, the 
leading plays a less 
important part in the 
design, the pieces of 
glass are much larger, 
and painting full of 
gradations of light 
and shade emphasizes 
the feeling of a paint- 
ed rather than a mo- 
saic picture. 

Facing this window 
is a group of glass of 
the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries 
and one early eigh- 
teenth-century her- 
aldic piece in which 
the mosaic idea has 
given away com- 
pletely to that of glass 
painting. Two re- 
cently purchased 
sashes, 3 shown here 
for the first time, ex- 
hibit this latter quality in an extreme de- 
gree. They are Netherlandish works of the 
early seventeenth century and bear the 
date 1620. The design of the leading and 
that of the painted decoration are entirely 

3 Ace. Nos. 2 1 .87.3-4; 42 f in. x 18 1 in 
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independent one of the other. The decora- 
tion, light and delicate, is entirely un- 
Gothic in form and is a complete design 
transferred on to the leaded quarrels of the 
sash with little reference to the leads. 
These sashes bear the 
heraldic devices of 
two ladies of high de- 
gree, Veronica and 
Gertrude, widows or 
daughters respec- 
tively of Johan de 
Huybert and Mat- 
thew Van Ems. 

The remaining win- 
dow contains a var- 
iety of glass of the 
sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in 
which the use of 
painting overshadows 
the use of leading as 
a medium of the de- 
sign. Many of the 
roundels are simply 
little paintings on 
single lights of glass 
without any leading 
at all. They show a 
variety of colors in 
different tones, natur- 
alistic treatments of 
Biblical subjects, and 
a decorative use of 
heraldry. 

The glass shown in 
this room, together 
with the Gothic and 
Renaissance glass in 
the Morgan Wing 
(Wing F, Rooms 3,4, 
5, 8) and the fine ex- 
amples of Swiss six- 
teenth-century heral- 
dic panels in the 
Altman Collection, 
illustrates the art of stained glass through- 
out Gothic and Renaissance times in Eu- 
rope and affords an interesting comparison 
with the colored windows of Near Eastern 
origin in Galleries E 12, 13, and 14. 

C. O. C. 
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